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ABSTRACT 

This monograph on Negro employment in the Memphis 
labor market is part of a federally sponsored project on Negro 
employment in the South vihich seeks to present the latest information 
on both the racial employment patterns and the factors responsible 
for perpetuating or for changing those patterns. As part of a 
doctoral dissertation, a comparison of 1966 and 1969 .employment 
patterns of Negroes and whites used regression analysis to explain 
Negro industrial penetration rates (their share of; employment) and 
occupational distribution, by\race. Also, unstructured field 
interviews examined various aspects of the Memphis labor market, , such 
as manpower programs and Negro employment problems. Twenty-five 
representatives of the black community, 60 employers, and officials 
from 16 private and public agencies were interviewed to provide 
insight into socioeconomic factors in minority employment patterns. 
Housing, employment, education, and ^poverty problems united the black 
community in a strike in 1968 which led to expanded programs' to 
improve socioeconomic conditions. Thirty tables present the data, 
which precede general and| specific recommendations for federal, 
state, and local government action in developing appropriate manpower 
•programs. This, document is\ related to a previously processed report 
on the Houston labor market available as ED 048 486. (AG) 
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This study of black employment in the Memphis 
labor market by Dr. Arvil V. Adams is part of a pfoject 
on Negro Employment in the South (NES) sponsored by 
the Manpower Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Labor and the U.S. Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission' (EEOC). The NES project seeks to present 
the latest information on both the' racial employment 
patterns in the South and the factors responsible for 
perpetuating or changing those 'patterns. However, we 
also hope to suggest remedies which might ’make it 
possible for Negroes to be upgraded and employed more 
in accordance with their abilities and desires. 

In each of our studies, we are concerned with two 
basic measures of black employment: (1) A penetration 
rate, which shows the exterft to which Negroes have 
entered various industries, and (-2) an index of occupa- 
tional position, which shows the relative/ status they 
occupy within those industries, Wherever the data make 
it possible, we also are attempting to analyze the 
determinants of racial employment patterns in terms of 
the influence of such factors as firm size, degree of 
competition in product markets, transportation, educa- 
tion, skill requirements 'of the firm, Government con- 
tracts, unions, geographic location, labor market infor- 
mation, and employer recruiting patterns. We have made 
no. effort to measure discrimination, per se because of 
,our conviction, that in its most important sense of 
institutionalized behavior .patterns (as contrasted with 
specific overt acts of discrimination), discrimination is so 
pervasive an influence as to be inextricably bound up 
"with the other factors causing racial employment pat- 
terns and therefore practically to defy measurement. For 
example, many studies have found that education, 
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especially when adjusted for educational attainment, 
explains much of the difference in occupational position 
between -blacks and whites. But, since “education” 
reflects institutionalized^ discrimination in housing, 
income, nutrition, and health as well as in education, it 
is net surprising that it should be highly correlated with 
occupational position. 

Although we have relied heavily on statistics, we have 
not restricted our studies to quantitative analyses, 
because 1 experience shows that statistics often conceal as 
much as they reveal. Each researcher, therefore, has been 
asked to go beyond the numbers in an effort to deepen 
our understanding of the factors causing, perpetuating, 
or changing minority employment patterns in ,,his 
particular area. The researchers in charge of each study, 
consequently have conducted fieidrinterviews with em- 
ployers, community leaders, government administrators, 
and .union officials in order to. clarify, the meaning of the 
statistical patterns and hopefully .to provide better 
insights into the causes of and remedfe^ for the 
employment disadvantages of Negroes, For example, the 
principal investigators of each of * our, city studies 
(which include Atlanta, Birmingham, Houston, Louis-; 
ville, Miami, and New Orleans in addition 1 6 Memphis) 
hav^ Attempted, to portray the basic politicalj social, and 
economic characteristics which make each city unique. 

At the same time, in order to facilitate iompajisons 
and to provide insighthinto those causal factors that 
transcend particular geographic boundaries, each investi- 
gator has been asked/to seek answers to mkny of the 
same questions, Tiprough this procedure, we hope to 
discover" those general factojs that cut across geographic 
boundaries as well as those unique factors that cause 
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geographic* diversity. The^e general and diverse factors 
give each city its own reality, an understanding of which, 
we believe, will facilitate the adoption of more effective 
remedial programs. 

Cities also ^re important foci for racial employment 
studies because these problems must be rdsolved primar- 
ily by programs geared to the realities of each place, 
even though these programs often require State, Federal, 
and private assistance. 

Although the NES project concentrates heavily on 
metropolitan areas; it also includes studies of Negro " 
employment in agriculture and State, Federal, and local 
governments.'- Agricultural employment is important 
because, historically, most Southern blacks have been 
concentrated in rural areas. Moreover, even though the 
black population is now overwhelmingly urban, agricuh 
ture remains a very important source of jobs for 
blacks. Indeed, in the South, four times as many blacks are 
employed ii\ agriculture as in any four of the region’s 
manufacturing industries. Moreover, the decline in agri- 
cultural employment has been accompanied by an 
increase in 'the rural nonfarm population, so^-rural 
nonfarrfi employment -which is larger and faster growing 
than urban employment in the South— remains a very v 
important source of jobs for blacks and'whites. 

Urban race and employment problems consequently 
e closely tied to rural development. Because of heavy 
concentrations of unemployed and underemployed 
people in rural areas of the South and because of t(ie 
high fertility rates of these people, it would be a mistake 
to conclude that the small size of the farm population* 
means that future out-migratiOn from rural areas will n6 
longer be a problem. Consequently, the Nation must be 
concerned about the quality of education, training, 
health, nutrition, and work experiences in rural areas 
because all of these influence the displaced agricultural 
worker’s ability to adjust to nonfarm employment. Thus 
the interactions of rural and urban- labor markets are 
very important for Negro employment patterns. 

Government employment is important not'only as a 
growing source of jobs but also because government 
employees ‘can have ah impact on human resource 
development through the manner in which they inter- 
pret and implement public programs. We therefore think 
it makes a great deal of difference whether or not 
minorities occupy important decisionmaking positions in x 
government. Furthermore, our research shows that many 
of those who have been displaced from Southern 
agriculture are not equipped by training, education, or 
work experience for growing nonfarm jobs. We are 
persuaded, therefore, that public employment programs 
will be required if unemployment and underemployment 
are to be overcome. 






Our basic approach, therefore, is to study the Negro’s* 
experience in and displacement from agriculture and His 
ability to penetrate and move into nonfarnvjobs in the 
private and public sectors. The city studies are thus a 
very important dimension of our overall study. 

Professor Virgil L. Christian, Jr., of The University of 
Kentucky has been serving as associate project director, 
§nd Dr. Adams, the author of the present volume, has 
made a valuable contribution to the direction of the 
NES project, particularly with the preparation of statis- 
tical materials and in sharing his experiences with others 
involved in the city studies. * 

Although Dr. Adams’ study follows the general 
format we have outljned'for the other studies, he has 
developed his own approach to studying black employ- 
ment in Memphis. He has attempted to portray the city’s 
-“mood” as it influences race relations in general and 
Negro employment in particular. He demonstrates that 
in Memphis, as in so many other cities, there was a 
period* of apparent racial tranquility until the 1960’s, 
when growing black demands for an end to discrimina- 
tion shattered the superficial calm and gave whites 
greater insight into underlying realities. The conflict ii} 
Memphis which- ultimately led to Dr. Martin Luther 
King’s death apparently unitecj Memphis blacks and 
demonstrated to white leaders that the city’s economic 
welfare was closely related to that of its important and 
growing black population. * * 6 

Dr. Adams also a'nalyzes the specific Negro employ- 
ment patterns in Memphis and the extent to which these 
patterns changed between 1966 and 1969. In general, his 
analysis show^Negroes to have made some occupational 
progress between those years. There are, however, a 
numbpr of causes fo^ concern, namely: (1) The heavy 
concentration of blacks in low-paying jobs; (2) the 
unevenness in relative employment patterns of black 
men and women; (3) the inordinately low penetration 
rates and occupational positions of blacks; and (4) the 
fact that Negroes in Memphis occupy lower relative 
occupational positions than they do in the’ rest of the 
South or in the United States. Negroes occupy better 
'positions in public than in private employment, but even 
here they are heavily concentrated in low-paying jobs. 

Dr. Adams examines the relationships between black 
employment patterns and a number of possible, causes, 
including: The nature of industry, especially its growth 
characteristics and skill requirements; transportation, 
industry location, and housing patterns; unions; job 
infofination and 'recruitment' patterns; and investment in 
human capital. In some cases, he is able to attach 
specific weights to factors causing variations in relative 
employment patterns, but the influence of other factors 
seems clear even' though they cannot be measured 
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precisely. Dr. Adams also examines various programs 
designed to improve minority employment opportunities 
and concludes that some of these -are misguided, some 
have produced valuable insights, but all have had limited 
impact on black employment patterns. 

The study concludes with* the author’s recommenda* 
tions for measures which might be taken by Federal and 



local governments t<? improve black employmeni oppor- 
tunities in Memphis. 



F. Ray Marshall, Director 
Negro Employment in the 
Soulh Project ^ 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



r . 



Memphis, was selected as one site for the sfudy of 
black employment because of .its large black population, 
its proximity to“sizable concentrations of rural blacks, 
and its general importance to the economy of the South. 



It offers an* almost classical example of what has 



happened to urban black employrtient as the Southern 
economy shifted from a strong agrarian orientation, with 
rigidly segregated institutions, tq a broadly based indus- 
trialized system.. .. 

.Within this general context this study seeks io answer- 
the following questions: What is the relative education 
level of blacks, and what is its effect on their employ- 
ment opportunities? How important is the growth rate 
.of the Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA), 
and, paralleling this, whatsis the* effect of changing skill 
« requirements of the city’s growth industries?^ What 
impact do the. community’s institutional ^structure- 
including housing, unions, and labor mafket information 
systems~and its black-white political and economic 
power relationship have on employment? The pnswers’to 
such questions lie at the heaftfof* meaningful solutions to 
econohiic antisocial problems of blacks, as well as^other 
minorities, and are central to the development of a 
program for ^melioration* of the fcommunity’s black 



employment, problems-. 
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Methodology 



'The research was conducted in^JWo stages. The first 
was a comparison of 1966 and/ 1 969 employment r 



patterns of blacks and whites, followed by an intensive 
analysis of these patterns within a framework designed 
to test hypotheses about blftck employment .'R^rfcssiort 
analysis was used to explain? industry 7 penetration rates 
(blacks’ sharq of employment) and occupational distri- . 
butions, by race. The second /stage -used indepth, 
unstructured interview's to examine various aspects' of 
the SMSA labor market:. I formation systems, man-^ 

' . B % 

power programs, black employment problems as seen 
from tne perspective of employers, black employment 
problems .»as seen by members of the black /com* - 
rftunity, and black employment problems as seen by 
officials of public: and "private agencies dealing with 
blanks. ■ \ ‘ 

Black spokesmen were Carefully selected to represent 
a" cross section of attitudes tin the black community. 
^Representatives' of^ civil rights groups, unions, and 
welfare groups were chosen, as were hlack high school 
courijselors, businessmen, government officials, and man- 
power program participants. Twenty-five such persons 
were interviewed. Further, a broad set of issues and 
problems, related to • racial employirjent was covered 
with employers from manufacturing transportation, 
'trade, finance,, and selected service industries. Sixty- 
seven employers v were selected and sent a letter of 
introduction by the Memphis Manpower'* Commission, 
which was established , in 1968 , by the Memphis { Cifcy 
Council to coordinate manpower activities; 60 of them 
consented to interviews; two refused, and five were 
dropped* because of strikes und scheduling ' conflict^. 
Officials of 16^-private and public agencies .« were also 
. in ter vie wed.* 
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which are branches of large firms, they best represent 
employment in large concerns. For example, approxi- 
mately two-thirds of al! EEO-1 reporting units in 



The primary data sources used were the U.S. Equal Memphis in 1966 and 1969 contained less than 100 

, Employment Opportunity Commission (EEOC), the employees, but only about 4 percent of establishments 

U.S. Civil Service 'Commission, the U.S. Commission on with less than 100 employees are covered by the data. 

-Civil Rights, and >hc* U.S. Department of Commerce, EEO-1 d^ta in Memphis accounted for 47 and 53 

Bureau of Census. Other data came from field inter- percent, respectively, of 1966 and 1969 private sector 

views, unpublished materials, and studies collected bv employment, 

the authc r . EEOC provided the primary data used to 
measure 1966 and 1969 private sector employment 
patterns of blacks and whites. 



firms by occupation, sex, and ethnic origin (Negro, problems of blacks in the.Memphis SMSA. Emphasis is 

Oriental. American Indian, and Spanish-surnamed placed on the private sector, but the public sector is 



during 20 or more weeks in a given year, members of following industries: Wholesale and ‘retail trade, food 

Plans for Progress, and holders of Federal contracts of and kindred products, lumber and wood products, 

$50,000 or mon with 50 or more employees are nonelectrical machinery, chemicals, and railroads. Also 



Rights __ r 

industry sector and by county area from EEO-1 reports 
filed with the Commission by employers subject to this 




legislation. These reports give annual employment for s The study focuses on employment opportunities and 



Americans). Private firms with 100 or more employees given some attention. Detailed coverage is given the 



required to report, .'(though EEO-1 data include cover- covered are banking, medical and health services, and 

age of small establishments with less than 100 employees Federal, State, county, and city governments. . 
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II. BACKGROUND AND SETTING 



Mempliis hsjs long been a trade, service, and distribu- 
tion center for a broad section of the Midsouth, a region 
including parts of Alabama, Arkansas, Illinois, Ken* 
tucky, Mississippi, Missouri, and Tennessee. Its 1970 
population, 39.2 percent of whom were black, numbered, 
623,530. The metropolitan area encompassed 1,363 
square miles, including Shelby County, Tenn., and 
Crittenden Cdunty, Ark. The SMSA population of 
770,120 in 1970smade it the largest metropolitan center 
in the Midsouth. (S^e figure 1 .)* \ 



Growth, Change, and 
Composition of 
Population 



/ 



Since the 1940’s, the population of the Memphis a r ea 
has been increasing, but at a decreasing rate, and growth 
in different parts of the area has been uneven. (See table 
1.) Indeed, during the 1960’s, the rate of population 
growth in the metropolitan area, 14.2 percent, was only 
slightly more than half of its rate in the 1950’s, 27.2 
percent. 



‘The Memphis SMSA was enlarged In 1963 to Include 
Crittenden County, Ark. All data from the i960 and 1950 
censuses, unless otherwise noted, are for Shelby County, Tenn^ 
only. The terms “Negro,” “black,” and “nonwhite” are used 
Interchangeably in this report as Negroes comprise over 99 
percent of the Memphis nonwhite population. 



As in other metropolitan areas imthe 1 960’s, whites 
in Memphis extended their movement to the suburbs 
while blacks increased their concentration in the inner 
city. Tor example, De Soto County, Miss., bordering 
Shelby County to the south, experienced substantial 
growth of its white population during the 1960’s as did 
Crittenden County to the west. Concurrently, many of 
the blacks moved out of these counties. Population data 
for Shelby County, in which the city of Memphis is 
located, showed that whites in the 1 940’s were increas- 
ing at a rate three times faster than that of blacks; in the 
1960’s, however, blacks in Shelby County were increas- 
ing nearly one-and-a-third times as fast as whites. 
Moreover, before Memphis annexed a large suburban 
area in 1969 (reflected in the city’s 1970 census data), 
the black population had been increasing at a rate 
approximately five times faster than that of whites, of 
15.3 percent versus 3.4 percent between 1960 and 
1967. 2 

Immigration was important to the rapid growth of 
the Memphis SMSA during the I940’s and 1950’s, but 
less so during the 1960’s. One-fourth of the growth of 
Shelby County in the fifties resulted from a net inflow 
of migrants (averaging 3,521 annually), whereas only 15 
percent of the county’s growth (or 1,885 per year) from 
1960 to 1967 could be attributed to net in-migration. 3 



2 Current Population Reports , Series P-28, Nck 1453 (Wash- 
ington; U.S. Department of Commence, Bureau of the Census, 
1967). 

3 Current Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 432 
(Washington; U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, 1968) and I960 Cemus of Population (Washington: U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census). 
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Figure 1 . Midsouih Region 







TABLE 1 . POPULATION OF THE MEPH1S METROPOLITAN AREA AND COMPONENTS, 

BY RACE, 1940-70 





1940 




195Q 




1960 




1970 


Area and race 


5 

Number 


Number 


Percent change 
from preceding 
period 


Number 


Pc rcen (change 
from preceding 
period 


Number 


Percent change 
from preceding 
period 


Total, white and Negro: 

' SMSA 1 


400,723 


529,577 


32.2 


674,583 


27.2 


770,120 


14.2 


Shelby County, Tenn 


35 8,250 


482,393 


34.7 


627,019 


30.0 


722,014 


15.2 


Memphis 


292,941 


396,000 


35.2 


497,524 


25.6 


623,530 


25.3 


Crittenden County, Ark. . . . 


42,473 


47,184 


11.1 


47,564 


.8 


48,106 


.. 1.1 


White; 

SMSA ** 


, 213,583 


317,881 


48.8 


418,398 


31.6 


478,706 


14.4 


Shelby County, Tenn. .. . 


202,955 


302, ?08 


48.9 


398,937 


32.8 


453,452 


. 13.7 


Memphis 


171,406 

10,628 


248,333 


44.9 


312,799 


26.0 


379,224 


21.2 


Crittenden County, Ark. . . . 


15,673 


47^ 


19,461 


24.2 


25,254 


29.8 


Negro: 

SMSA ■: 


187,140 


211,696 


13.1 


255,995 


20.9 


291,414 


13.8 


Shelby County, Tenn 


155,295 


180.185 


16.0 


227,892 


26.5 


268,562 


17.8 


Memphis 


121,536 


147,287 


21.2 - 


184,725 


25.4 


244,306 


32.3* 


Crittenden County, Ark. . . . 


31,845 


31,51 1 


- 1.0 


28,103 


- 10.8 


22,852 


- 18.7 



1 TTie Memphis SMSA is comprised of Shelby County, Tenn, 
(which includes the city of Memphis) and Crittenden County, 
Ark. 



SOURCE: 1940 Census of Population . 1950 Census of 
Population, 1960 Census of Population, 1 970 Census of Popula- 
tion (Washington: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
.Census). 



Contributing to the flow of migrants to Memphis, the 
demand for farm labor in the Midsouth declined steadily 
during the fifties and early sixties. Memphis, the largest 
metropolitan area in the region, offered the hope of jobs 
to many laborers and tenant farmers displaced by 
declining employment opportunities in agriculture. For 
some, however, it was only a staging point for further 
migration to the North or to the' west coast. In the 
tri-State Delta 'area surrounding Memphis (Arkansas, 
Mississippi, and Tennessee), manhours of labor in 
farmwork dropped nearly 65 percent, from 1.4 million 
in 1950 to 0.5 million by 1966. 4 Much of this decline 
was associated with cotton, the chief crop of the Delta, 
as a. result of mechanization, increased use of chemicals, 
and agricultural policies which decreased cotton acreage. 
In 1951,0.53 million man-hours were devoted to cotton, 
but by 1966, this had declined to 0,09 million man-hours, 
a decrease of approximately 85 percent. 5 

/ 



4 Changes in Fam^Froduction and Efficiency- A Summary. 
Report, Statistical Bulletin No. 233 (Washington: U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 1967), p. 14. * 

5 The Mississippi Research and Development Center, "The 

Mississippi Delta Study: A Draft Summary Report” (Cambridge, 

Mass.; Organization for Social and Technical Innovation, 1968), 

p. 19. (Mimeographed.) 



The result of falling demand for farm labor in the 
South was large-scale out-migration with the greatest 
dislocation among farm operators, unpaid family 
workers, and seasonal workers. The displacement rate 
among family workers in the 1950’s was greater for 
blacks in southern agriculture than for whites: The 
number of blacks in agricultural employment declined at 
an average annual rate of 5.3 percent in comparison with 
a rate of 3.7 percent for’ whites. 6 Although the decline 
in demand for farm labo^ in the South slowed somewhat 
during the 1960’s (from an average annual loss, of 
155,600 jobs in th^e ’ 1,950’s to 136,778 jobs in the 
1960’s), 7 the decline ^n numbers of the. South’s rural 
population slowed even more (from an average annual 
loss of 159,800 persons in the 1950’s to 61,286 persons 
in the 1960’s). 8 Tliis suggests that 'many of those 

T i- • / • 

6 Virgil*: L, Christian, Jr., and Adamantios Pepelasis, "Negro 
Agricultural Employn/ent and Surplus Labor in the Economy of 
the South/’ Proceedings of the Twenty-Third Annual Meeting of 
the Industrial Relations Research Association , December 1970 
(in process). The South was defined as the 11 States of .the 
Confederacy plus Kentucky, Oklahoma, and West Virginia. 

7 ibid. ; 3 

8 1950 Census of Population , i960 Census of Population, 
1970 Census of Population (Washington: U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census). 
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displaced from agricultural employment in the South 
remained in rural areas during the 1960’s, thus expand- 
ing the South’s rural nonfarm population. 

This pattern Undoubtedly contributed to the slower 
rate of growth in the Memphis SMSA population during 
this period. As a consequence, future population growth 
of Memphis may be less likely to result directly from 
agricultural displacement in the rural Midsouth, as it 
once did, and more likely to depend on natural causes, 
migration from rural nonfarm areas, and economic 
growth and development in the Memphis metropolitan 
^rea. r 

f 

Cf 

Industrial Structure 
and Market Conditions 

The economy of Memphis, like that of the Midsouth 
in general, has been steeped in agriculture throughout 
most of the period since the city was founded in 1819. 
Major products have been wood products from the 
region’s forests and cotton, king since the days when 
Mississippi River steamboats stopped at plantations to 
bring aboard the “white gold”- to be delivered to 
Memphis and New Orleans. Memphis still calls itself “the . 
largest spot market for cotton in the world.” i 

The city first grew as a marketing center for the 
Midsouth’s agricultural products and later as a whole- 
saling and distribution center. It has become a manufac- 
turing, financial, and governmental center, and now 
exhibits balanced growth in all sectors. With the excep- 
tion of the finance, insurance, and real estate and the 
government sectors, short-run growth rates over the 
1964-69 period were above the trend of long-term rates 
for the 1948-62 period. (See table 2.) Employment in 
manufacturing, retail trade, and services^ increased 
rapidly during the later period, with major growth in 
chemicals and allied products, nonelectrical machinery, 
retail general merchandise, banking, business services,* 
and medical and other health services. 

Nearly one-quarter of the SMSA’s total nonagricul- 
tural employment is in manufacturing -concentrated in 
lumber and wood products. -food products, chemicals, 
and electrical machinery. (See table 3.) The wholesale 
and retail trade sectors, accounting for 25.6 percent of. 
the SMSA’s work force, dominato employment in the 
private sector. Government, with 17.6 percent of the 
area’s- employed nonagricultural labor force, is the 
largest single employer in the metropolitan area. 

Movements in unemployment rates for the SMSA 



TABLE 2. EMPLOYMENT GROWTH RATES 
FOR MAJOR INDUSTRY SECTORS IN 
THE MEMPHIS SMSA 1 



l 

Industry sector 


Employment growth rates 


Long-run 

(1948-62) 


Short-run 

(1964*69) 


Total nonagricultural employ- 






ment 


1.79 


5.31 


Construction 


.56 


1.60 


Manufacturing 


.73 


6.35 


Transportation and public 






^utilities 


< s ) 


5.56 


Trade: 






Wholesale .... . . . 


1.80 


3.99 


Retail 


.53 


5.25 


Finance, insurance, and 






real estate 


4.32 


3.87 


Services 


3.27 


6.64 


Government 


6.54 


5.27 



1 Employment growth rates for the Memphis SMSA, spanning 
1948 to 1962 and 1964 to 1969, were constructed by assuming 
employment ( E t ) to be an exponential function of time (E f ~ 
Ae rt ). Long-run growth rates are from Thomas E. Johnson, 
. “Population and Employment Trends” (Atlanta: Tennessee 
Department of Employment Security with the Southern Re- 
gional Education Board, 1967). 

2 Data not available. 

SOURCE: Cqunty Business Patterns -U.S. Summary (Wash- 
ington: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
1965-70) and U.S. Department of Eabor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. " ■> 

generally follow national trends. Memphis, at the end of 
the 1960’s, had a tight labor maiket, with an average 
annual unemployment rate in 1969 of 2.9 percent. 
Following the 1961-62 recession, unemployment 
declined from 4.4 percent in 1963 to 2.9. percent in 
1966, then leveled off and rose slightly to 3.1 percent in 
1967. 9 Available for 1967 only, an estimate of un- 
employment for Memphis poverty areas, where Negroes 
are heavily cpncentrated, was placed at 6.4 percent. 1 0 

Patterns of labor force participation in Memphis are 
similar to those in national statistics. In both 1950 and 
I960, the most recent periods for which data were 
* available, the rates were higher for white than Negro men 
.and for Negro than white women. (See table 4.) 
Contrasting sharply with national patterns, however, 



9 J 970 Manpower Report of the President (Washington : U.S. 
Department of Labor, 1970), table D-8, p. 286. 

10 “The Memphis Area Comprehensive Manpower Plan” 
(Memphis: Tennessee Department of Employment Security, 
1969), p. 7. (Mimeographed.) 
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TABLE 3. ESTIMATED NONAGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 
FOR THE MEMPHIS SMSA, JANUARY 1969 



v Employment status and industry 



Total civilian labor force 

Unemployed 

Employed . . /* 

Nonagricultural wage and salary workers 

Manufacturing 

Durable goods 

Lumber (except furniture) 

Sawmills and planing mills . . . 

Furniture and fixtures 

Fabricated metal products 

Machinery (except electrical) 

Electrical machinery \ 

All other 1 . . 

Nondurable goods . . ... 

Food products 

Bakery products 

Apparel . . . . 

Paper products 

Printing and publishing 

Chemicals ‘ 

All other 3 

Mining . . 

Construction 

Transportation, communication, and public utilities 

Trade 

Wholesale 

Retail 

Finance, insurance, and real estate 

• Service . 

Government 



1 

Number 


Perccn 


309,600 

8,200 

301,400 

259,800 


100.0 


59,800 


23.0 


29,500 


11.3 


5,100 


- 


3,400 




3,200 




\j,600 




4,700 


- 


6,100 


- 


6,800 


- 


30,300 


11.7 


9,700 




; 2,000 




2,400 


- 


4,600 


- 


3,000 


- • 


/ 4,700 


- 


5,900 


- 


200 


.1 


13,100 


* 5.0 


19,700 


' 7.6 


66,400 


25.6 


24,400 


9.4 


42,000 


16.2 


13,600 


5.2 


41,300 


15.9 


45,700 


17.6 



‘includes stone, clay, and glass; primary metal industries; 
transportation equipment; professional, scientific, and control* 
ling instruments; ordnance; and miscellaneous manufacturing. 



7 Includes tobacco, textile mill products, petroleum and coal 
products, rubber, and leather. 

SOURCE: Tennessee Department of Employment Security, 
February 1969. 



TABLE 4. CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE AND PARTICIPATION RATES, BY RACE AND SEX, FOR SHELBY 
CO.UNTV* TENNESSEE, AND THE UNITED STATES, 1950 AND 1960 





/ 


1950 




1960 




Sex and race 


Civilian 
labor force 


Labor force 
participation rates 


Civilian 
labor force 


Labor force 
participation rates 




Shelby County, Tenh. 


Shelby County, Tenn. 


U.S. 


Shelby County, Tenn. 


Shelby County, Ttfnn. 


U.S. 


Male: ' 

White 


92,425 


83.5 


86.4 


111,694 


82.5 


83.4 


Negro 


47,450 


79.3 


85.9 


46,523 


71.4 


83.0 


Female: 














White 


40,330 : 


33.9 


32.6 


54,289 


36.6 


36.5 


Negro 


27,195 


39.0 


46.9 


31,221 


40.5 


48.2 



SOURCE: / 950Census of Population, l 960 Census oj Population (Washington: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census). 



